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“brete als at a ‘number of higher education 
institutions have, shown’ that considerable discrepancies ewist in 
faculty salaries, corresponding. to: sex differences. To date,, there 
has ‘been no satigfactory way td examine the relationship between 
faculty accomplishments and rewards‘in the merit system, This study 
wags undertaken ‘tq assess the nature of reward discrepancies, - using — 
self-agsessaents by a/group of facalty members on 14 measures of 


oS. 


: ‘reward d 46 measures of accomplishment. With the use. of 


“ "| so 
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conventional ‘statist 1 analyses, it was determined that (1) the 
reward system is.more complex than originally assumed, since’ personal ” 
values play an important role; (2) not surprisingly, the. structure of . 
faculty accomplishments. is complex; (3) two ‘of the reward factors, | 
travel and professional development assistance, are -unréelated" ‘to 
accomplishrent; and (4) the charge of sex discrimination is” saippocgia” 
on only the monetary reward dimension. (MSE) . 4 
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» The slogan, “Raual pay for equal work", es a compet i- 
tor in many colleges” and universities -- "Unequal pay for - 
‘anoutat effectiveness". In such institutions, the lockstep* 

"of rigid salary schedules based on ‘highest degree and length 


ét service has been replaced by the concept of m¢rit pay. 


In some sttinay: Degiglatere, reacting to the ban ers hours 


“kept by a few faculty members, have decreed that all salary 
increases in state-supported institutions shall be based on 
merit. This reflects the state of affairs in Kansas for the 
past several years. ; , : 
Interestingly, the merit philosophy has teen’ ‘employed ’ 
to explain some otherwise embarrassing statistics. The 
* absence of faculty members from minority races has aa 
“been explained on the basis of the shortage of auag ities 
candidates. Similarly, differences in the distributions of | 
, rank and salary between the two sexes has occasionaily been 
"explained" by their presumed. differtnce in merit. 
It was the latter GaP OmmetEnns which led'to the invest i~ 
gation reported in this paper. Prior to the design of this 
study. offi¢ials at a number of institutions, inclutling the 


state universities in Kansas, .had published information 
: “Gi 


it 
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showing sizeable discrepancies in the salaries seid to 
faculty members of the two sexes. Siictd or unofficial 
representatives of faculty women interpreted these findings 
to mean that discrimination on the basis of sex had occurred 
and requested upward adjustments in sdlaries for women to 
make them equal to those. for men. Administrators who were 
zs either courageous or chauvinistic or bath responded by 

De ststie that the merit system guarantees unequal ‘rewards 

among faculty members, and if the two sexes were treated 


. differential effectiveness. 


differently, it must be because they ears with 


Alternative interpretations of this type often provide 
the stimulus for worthwile applied research projects 
(Stewart, 1972). There were a winter of problems Gein 


needed,,to be dealt with before an investigation of this 


‘ 


controversy could occur. 


1: Aside from fields tradi ifonsliy dominated by women 
ee : : 
(e. g. , home econidmics, nursing) the tynber: of female faculty. 

aa ra 
meBES was so small ‘tat it would be difficult to attain. 


nach rigor in any study. —: 


¢ 


- 2. Faculty réwards’ many assume many forins Reeides’ 


salary (travel opportunities, office space, ‘seoretarial . ‘ 


help, summer emplpyment, etc). An. investigation of aileced 


bias would need to provide as SOMPT RRS RETR assessment as 


F 


“possible of the reward. status of male and female Taculty | 


meipbers. ; a oe ae ' 
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3." The merit system avows that rewards shohld be based — 


. 


ee 


‘ on accomplishments. ‘But, aside from routine measures like 
number of credit hours taught or number of publications, 
there has been no standard system for categorizing or 
measuring faculty aoccuplistinents Therefore; there has 
been no satisfactory way of examining the relationships 
between faculty rewards and faculty accomplishments. 

ve Procedure caer 
To resolve’ these problems, several Bisbee weewennant. 
1. The study was limited to those’ disctplinés which 
“have traditionally éaployed faculty members of hoth sexes. 


These anenueRe the social and behavioral SCAGNCER, the 


punandtiee: and education. 


2. A form was devised for:faculty members to record : ° 


their statis on each of 14 measures of reward. The parti- 
cular measures included: ‘ rate of pieiotion, salary; salary 
adjusted for experience, in-state and -out-of- state travel 
support, tenure etatus, ‘four: ‘measures of the adequeey of the a 
“faculty. member ' s office, secretariat dssistaice, treatment 
with réspect to sabbatical leaves or leaves without pay, .and 3 
summer towchieg opportunities, ‘ , 


3. The same form. was used to assess numerous types of 


“faculty accomplishment: dedication ke and success in teach-:.- 
ing (5 measures), grantsmanship (3 measures), scholarly 
productivity (15 measures), institutional service: (4 REREDEE RY 
community servicgg(5 measures), professional service (3 


measures), and instructional workload (11 measures). 


Sample 

A listing das obtained of all faculty members who were 
employed in 1971 at one of the three state universities in’ 
Kansas. The 271 who had been employed in the following. 
disciplines. for at least. six years were asked to partici- 
, pate: Hegiten, speech, BiSkOny, political science, eco- 

’ _ nomics, , psyehology, journalisn; languages, anthropology, and 
sociology. The six year stipilation was necessary because we 
needed those for whom a dependable record of rewards and 
aceomplishments were available. A total of 212 pre percent ) 
” returned competed’ quest ionnaizes: However, ,51. of. these : 
were congidered., UEUSREEE either because they were employed 
sare part time or because they spent at least half of: their 
time. in sthiulntoative duties. of: the remaining 161, only 
_ 2a were«-women,. . 


Statistical Analyses os : <o * 


Principal component nilecan were undertaken sah de+ 


“ 


termine it the 14, reward measures. and 46 accomplishment, 

ry 
neasiireés, might be adequately represented by a fever number ‘ 
of dimensions. All factars with eigenvalues "greater than 


dow. tes 


1.0 were. rotated by the Varimax procedure. 

-Factor cgetticients, were used to compute factor : scores ; 
tor, each member: of the sample, d The plan ealied for using 
the male sample to Uetermize, ‘ig’ relationship ‘between’ 


| ¢accomplishment scores. ane reward scores, _Step- wise multiple 
~ ' « —_ 


os 
regressiom analyses were performed, to develop eqyatians for 


Pa sia ae rewards from accomplishments. 


Assuming that these analyses would yield positive 


results (d.e., that rewards were shown. to be a function of. 
accomplishménts for the male sample), the next step 
was to apply the male regression: equations és female ac- 
| complishment data. This would yield estimates of the 
rewards which females cofild expect had their accomplishments 
been rewarded in the same way that those for males were. By 
subtracting predicted reward from obtained reward, a\dis- 


’ 


crepancy score could be obtained. We hypothesized’ that the 
mean discrepancy score would not differ for males and \females, 
and tested this hypothesis with a "'t" test. , 


w 


| . * Results: 73 Be _ : 

: Structure of aie os a ae an. 
Two.of the reward measures ‘(tenure status,’ leaves 

without pay) had to pe excluded because. thew failed to 

differentiate among the members of the, sampleé (nearly all 

“had ténure, hardly any had requested a ‘leave without pay). 

For the remaining 12 measures, principal component analysis 

‘yielded five factors, with eigenvalues greater ‘thai i 0, 

‘accounting. for, 69.8 percent of the totel variance, Table 1 "8 


¥ ‘= cuartaye the major findings, fron, this analysis. 


» , ¢ * ‘ . 
; : INSERT TABLE ub ? &y 
a ai? ees . At least four: of the. five factors. lend themselves he. 
ame Serer ts : ry 
. “unambiguous, interpretation, -- offtce quality, monetary, 


. professional development, assistance, and travel. “The fifth; 


_ tentatively Labelled “Summer. appointment" because of the .85 
a” \ 


> loping aspopiated with dutmer TRRCBIABs, is somewhat clouded 


o # 


by the modest soadings associated with out-of-state travel 


=e secretarial help. Perhaps the dimension it depicts 


; aould batter be named "Favoritism regarding informal fringe. 


benefits". 


Structure of Accomplishments 


The 46 accomplishment measures were reduced to @ total . 
,. 


i 
of 36 by combining certain measures. For’ example, reports 


on number of poems, short ‘stories, novels, and magazine 
e 


- 
Journal articles; likewike, seve As aia of techie 


effort were combined ‘to yield measures called "teaching 


level" and “peaching load". 4 eee 


articles, were. ingorpora ed with the: measure of Hetenes’ 


s 
- Principal comporient analyses yielded 11. fastors with ‘ 
* eigenvaiues grater than: 1.0. ‘after rotation, a straight- 
TORMaET: interpretation of the ‘last two factors was not 
possible, Rotations of 10 and 9’ factors were also tried. 
The ‘etter appeared to offer a solution Which cquld bdfrost 
easily interpreted. The 9 factors: accounted “for 57.3 
percent of the varjance. , 

Table 2 names each factor, shows the percent of variance ~ 
accounted for by each, and gives the factor loadings for’ 
those items which, after retation, loaded at least 40, The 
table shows’ thatefaculty activities and accomplishments were 
at least as diverse as they are reputed to be. The common 
conceptualization of faculty activity as teaching, research, 


_ and service appears overly simplistic. 


~ 


: 7. 


¢ 
_* INSERT TABLE 2 , )& 


Teaching ehpenred to be represented by three different — 
‘factora. (IV, VIII, and IX). And "service" was veprveguved 
by four independent dimensions (II, III, VI, and VIT). 

The fact that these nine factors accounted for only 
57.3 percent of the variance suggests that faculty accomp- 
lishment is a very complex domain of behavior and that the 
instrument used in this study ‘was only partially successful 


4 


in tapping that domain, 


Regression Analyses ' * 


Factor »score coefficients were computed from the 
principal components analyses. In additior* standard ngn 
scores were computed for each faculty member on each of the 
12 reward measures and each of the 36 accomplishment measures. 
By multiplying corresponding factor score coefficients and z 
scores, five reward factor scores and nine accomplishment 
factor gi were obtained for each subject. An attempt 
was made to predict each reward factor scofe fron the ac- 
complishment factor scores, Only. the 137 ‘males in the sample 
were used for this purpose. 

Table 3 ‘summarizes the wacniée of the step-wise multiple 
pores analyses. Status on two of: the reward measures 
(office quality, summer appointment) were unrelated to 
_-Secomplishment factor scores, singly or in combination. 
as “ INSERT TABLE 3 : . 
The other three. sone factor ‘scores could be biedinted 


on the baste of sis onept ian factor scores. However, 


-8- Py 


only the, monetary reward factor was predicted with reason- 


able accuracy. (R=.69). 

As Table’3 shows, the chief predictors of the monetary 
‘factor. were scholarly visibility and university desviont the 
beta weight for ‘gpedentinla versus teaching load" was also 
significant. Those who received the most generous monetary 
rewards were the most visible scholars, those most heavily 
involved in university wide governance, and, to a lesser 
degree, those with doctoral degrees whose teaching loads 
' were relatively light but at an advanced level. 

Predictions of the factors labelled "professional 
development assistance" and "travel", while statisticilly 
Significant, had little explanatory potency. meen tye - 
good records of community service and of eoiohite excel tenes 
“were espécially likely to obtain sabbaticals or secretarial - 
assistance. The best ‘single predictor of travel was Rare 
fessional leadership at,the state level; and although 
“university service" and, "teaching involvement" also entered 
. the equation, these thued predictors accounted for only 11. 
percent of the c#iteriod variance. 3 
Sex Comparisons P 

' For, the three reward factor scores which were related 
to faculty accomplishments, discrepancy scores were computed 
by subtracting each subject's actual reward status from 
status predicted on the basis of accomplishment. A simple 


"t" test was used to determine if the mean discrepancy score j 


(10 


- . * 
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for the two sexes differed by an amount greater than could 
4 


be explained:by chance. Table 4 summarizes the findings.| 
7 INSERT TABLE 4 ae: 
By definition, the mean discrepancy score for males was 


0.00 on all criteria.’ For females, all three meang were 


negative; that is, average reward cores were below pre- C 


dicted reward 4cores. However, the difference was signifi 
cant only in the case of. the monetary factor, where rewards 


averaged almost half a standard deviation below prediction. .- 
: _% 


me Discussion : : 
The study has obvious limitations both in terms of the 

sample and in terms of the measuring devices. It would be i 
dewirabis to expand the-sample to include more institutions, — 
more disciplines, and more women. Hopefully, more refined 
measures of accomplishment can be, devised, particularly with 
respect to teaching effectiveness. These limitations form a 
necessary framework for ‘discussion. 4 ‘ 

1. Nature of Rewards. Apparently, administentons have 
multiple options for rewarditix’ faculty menberas the dis- 
covery: 6t five independent dimensions was evederaas Since 

" reinfotcement is senerally acknowledged to be a potent 
factor in behavior, it maybe possible, by judiciously ' 
selecting reward epeicne: to reinforce more, faculty members 
than we have been. In addition, it may ‘be possible to ; 
_provide fvre meaningful reinforcement by leerning about the 


‘personal values of the. individual ‘faculty member: If a»good 


. ; ; . 9 
office has high value for one, while an expense-paid convention 


11 
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means more to. another, it, may be possible to reward both 
without exhausting resources. 

2. Nature of Accomplishments. It ‘was not particularly = 
surprising to discover the complex structure of faculty , 
accomplishment. Any casual observer of university activi- 
ties is aware that faculty members are into lots of different 
ren The standard triumvirate” -- teaching, research, and 
service -+ were all represented more than once, Banearen 
- was reflected primarily in the "scholarly visibility" ctor 
but ‘also in "reputation as a: journalist". Teaching was 
represented by three factors -- an "involvement" factor ¥ % 
" (interest), an "excellence" factor (competence), and a 
"load" factor (effort). Service was the most complex, being 
represented by four factors -- community service, university 
neryice, departmental service, and professional service. The 
latter described state level involvements; if professional 
service occurred at- the national level, it was included in 
the. scholarly visibility factor. | 

ie Payoffs. Two of the a reward tactors were 
unrelated to any accomplishment score, To obtain some 
rewards, the key has not necessarily been‘ success ‘or "merit", 
“Travel” and. "professional development sistance” were only 
mORCAELY Bredscted by selected accomplishments; the highest 
correlation € 24 between ane support" and "professional 


sie cae sl state) ‘was too low to offer practical ° advice to 


a taculty menber on how to "merit" travel funds. Only on the 


Re 
io 12 


si “Aine & : 


ipesrigtney! factbr were the payoffs obvious. A faculty member? 
interested in this type: of reward would be well advised to 
gain gcholarly visibility, provide significant university 


services, and seek teaching ac ee 


by’ ‘high 1évei and low load. tg 
« at | o 


Since most Administrators would agree that they want: to 
encourage ‘faculty members to make contributions to research, 
service, and teaching, it, sedus deairabie ta use the entire. 
reward sinnbrice to reinfore’ professibnal ‘wécomplishmeats. 


~ 


: _ . 
.4. Discrimin&tion. The merit system appeared to exert 


significant control only on monetary rewards. For a given 


level of accomplishment’; females were pravided lower monetary. 


. rewards than were males. Therefore, on this reward dimen- 


sion, the charge of sex discrimination appeared to be upheld. 
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The study was completed in 1972. By’1973; under 


pressure generated by the Commission on the Status of Women, 

a mandatory written faculty evaluation program was established. 
Although cer¥teria and procedures were established by ee 
faculty at the departmental level, caretiil noni ring was 

done by the Affirmative Action Office and by the Vice Presi- 


dent for Academic Affairs to insure that there was a reasonable 


correspondence between recommended salary increases and 


: evaluations. — _ 


Two studies were done in 1974 to examine’ the impact of 


this change. (Hoyt, aes} ao ie and Clegg, 1974). In the first, 


« te 


correlation. Apparently, the formalizing of faculty evaluation 


reward and teaching excellence. 
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? 
it was found that the salary status of ae members had 


‘ improved substantially- from 1971 to 1974. Their salartes 


were increased by both 1 a higher_percentage, and by a higher 


. dollar value than was true for male faculty members. The 
‘second: study. showed that, although student ratings of teaching~ 


“effectiveness weré essentially unrelated to salary increments. 


from 1969 through 1973, in 1974 there was a significant 


“, 


procedures served to increase’ the relationship between monetary 


Thus, we have some reason to believe that a repiicagicil 


of the investigation reported herein might produce quite 


different results. And a major explanation for that could 


° 


be that the original study influenced administrative de- 


‘cisions in such a way as to make replicated results improbable.: = 
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d - ‘TABLE 1 7 
ROTATED FACTOR -LOADINGS*' FOR REWARD MEASURES 


MEASURE ‘FACTOR A FACTOR B FACTORC FACTORD FACTOR E 
‘1, Sabbatical Leave BA 

2, samerTeching 2 2. 2 Pb ee 

3,‘ Incetate Travel ) Phe oon 188 
4. Out-state Travel | . "ag A 
|B. Office Space > ng 
6. Office Privacy J Pasa 
. 7%, Office Storage ee 8A 


8. Qffice Location > , >. 64 at ato i 


9. Secretary Help: ete les 1m) Al 
10. Rate of Promotion : 55 | 


na 


11. Salary | .88 
-.12, Salary Adjust for Exp. a2 ts 


PERCENT VARIANCE a. * 17.1 18° B.8.°+ 38 
_ SUGGESTED NAME OFFICE QUALITY MONETARY PROF.DEV. SUMMER. TRAVEL 


* 


*Factor’.Loadings Below -.40 Have Been Omitted. 


: Cc 
Books Published 
€ditor,. Réadings ° 
Papers, Nat’l. Convention . 


I, SCHOLARLY VISIBILITY (17.5% of Variance) 
: ahead, 


Program Partic, Nat'l. . 


_ Small Res, Grant 
Local Res, Grant : 
Prof. Assn. Leader, Nat'l]. 


‘Faculty Senator ‘i 
Chairman, U. Comm. 


.Vv. REPUTATION AS uma tsr (4.9%' of Saskabcos 


sm e 
Journalism’ Award, State’ 
Prof. Assoc Leader,Nat'l. 


: t. 
. * Ph.D. Involvenent 
. Teaching Level { 
MA Involvement # ° 


oy 
Local Gov't.. Agency Member 


2 
, (49) 
“ITI, UNIVERSITY SERVICE e. 4% of Varince) 


(. 
48) 
_ x, TEAQ G EICHLLNCE (9.1% of Variance) . 


? 


DIMENSIONS OF FACULTY scooersaen 


(.75) 
(.74) 


"2 ¢.42) 
\VII, DEPARWENT LEADER (3.7% of Variance) 


— SS ae 


Oe Cm Tee aN 


« 


, COMMUNITY SERVICE (8.1% of Variance) a 
: Ce ee Posed 82) 


" Member, Comm. Board, (.70) * , 


a a Leader’ C58) 0, 


INVOLVEMENT (8.0% of Variance) © 
‘ { .86) <8 


Discuss. Courses ; (.83) Sy 
paveae Sought rae (.70) = 

, PROF, LEADERSHIP, STATE (3.9% of Varianée) 
“Program Partic, “State (75) 

_ Paper, State. Convention * (70) 

' Prof, Assoc Leader State (60) 


. CREDENTIALS VS TEACHING LOAD (3.5% of Variance) ’ 
Highest Degree (.68) , 


Level ‘ > .(.40) - 
: Tenchine Load ; (-.61) 


. 


Sie ee mee . _» MEASURES WITH FIVE REWARD MEASURES ) 
oe, : - Ractor A Factor B Factor C , Factor D_ 
‘COMPLIMENT OFFICE MONETARY «= PROF. DEV. assist SUMMER APPT, 
“1, Schol.. Visib. og 47 ~ 7) 205. 03 
“11: Comb, Service’ | a 1-06 1 "a6 
IIT, University Sérvice “sh gp. | 42 15 09 
La, Nesting toctteme. . Wers 01 -12 14 
V. Reput! Jourms,, _ 8 13+ a. NL 
_ VI. Prof. Lead, State 00+ 08 Ol 2 
Ret Dlepaittimiit Lender, ‘ -06 10 aa (65 
VIIL.Cred, VS Teach. Load *¥. 08 20 8 10 
* [X. Teach, Exagllence Ps 02. ‘08 18 - oe 
ay i ’ ‘ . 
oh want: - te, : , a oa 11h Wnt Ei ries “ 
\ , ¥ tt ooh t ; _ 
18 oe 


eae oe © was . TABLE. 3 


fo 5 \ SINGLE ORDER AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF NINE ACOMPLISEMENT 


: » : “4 -16- 


ré . \( 
ay TABLE 44 : ‘ 
- DISCREPANCY SCORES FOR THE TWO SEXES ON THREE 
‘MEASURES OF REWARD 
7 a - > 
- ae 
MALES_(No137) FEMALES “(NN=24) 
aa Mean* s.d. d. ‘Mean** —s..d. 
A. MONETARY REWARD 0.00 .67 £33 .76 
B, PROF. DEV. ASSISTANCE 0.00.79 6.00. 7? 
C. TRAVEL REWARD 0,00 «92 0.08 «74 
- ‘ 
ra, 


* Scores greater t i ti indscate ceuerda wee (renter ifn expectiod on te 
basis, of. accomplishments; scores less than 0 indicate rewards were less 
ee ee eae DeLee eg ee: 
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